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HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Humpty Dumpty was a good egg. His delicate covering was hard, 

round and smooth, well-made for its purpose, but easily broken. His 

crisp circumferential discipline kept him wholly together as a whole, 

even on all sides, not nobbly or unjust. He was not circular; his 

unity and wholeness were not egalitarian. Humpty Dumpty was not 

intended to rest, balanced on a wall. He should have lain close up 

to his brothers in the nest, held in warm proximity by the living body 

of his mother. 
So the nation, isolated from the other nations, exposed to many 

contrary winds and any passing marauder, is an easy and defence- 

less prey. A small Dumpty nation may be pocketed by some enemy, 

as Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania have been removed from their 

isolation. Or it may wobble doubtfully alone till it falls, as France 

fell before the violence of Hitler, or as England may yet fall either to 

American money power or to Soviet propaganda or even: to Soviet 

arms. 
Such a fall means what it meant for Humpty Dumpty. Its good- 

ness is dispersed, its unity smashed. The goodness is there but al- : 

most irretrievably scattered. Discipline lies in pieces no longer able 

to hold the whole together. Integrity has been lost. Is there no way 

of recovering lost integrity? The nursery rhyme chooses the most 
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obvious and the more possible remedy, that of monarchical dictator. 
ship, but points to the futility of even that. The King with all his 
armed forces cannot gather the remains together and fashion a 
whole, restored nation, well formed and held together as before. 

Most European nations to-day seem to lie in Humpty’s state after 
the fall. Perhaps France takes the lead as the supreme example. 
The old traditions of culture and civilization remain with her still. 
The French people retain a great sense of proportion, and have not 
so far been carried away en masse to any irrational excess, such as 
we have witnessed in Italy and Germany. They are on the whole 
objective and balanced in their judgment of home and world affairs. 
Further they have a strong urge to rebuild the ruins. Everywhere 
the country already shows the signs of the peasants’ instinct to 
cover the ravages of war with his indomitable if somewhat selfish 
energy. The peasant does not easily give way to despair so long as 
he is allowed to remain on his land. And the same signs of recovery 
can be seen in the towns as well. 

But all these good qualities and undaunted energies lie sprawled 
out across the nation, incapable of producing any national result be- 
cause integrity has gone. Co-operation, the entelechy which makes 
one nation, the discipline which hold all together in an harmonious 
whole, all these are lacking. It was noticed that even in the con- 
centration camps of Germany the French, unlike the Russians, did 
not, as a rule, hold together or work as a group for some common 
end. Each Frenchman has his own idea of what is needed, each is 
filled with a genuine and almost ferocious desire for the restoration 
of the French nation, and thus he even shares with his fellows a 
Common End. But the end is his own. The politicians are said to be 
a corrupt set, but they reflect in reality the spirit, not of a corrupt 
nation, but of a dis-integrated nation whose goodness is wasted in 
confusion. 

In this predicament the French seem prepared to call for the 
King’s horses and men; they would have a dictator with power 
either from above or from below. They feel that in order to gather 
the nation together again an extrinsic force is required, not part of 
themselves but, if possible, still French. At present this extrinsic, 
yet French force seems to be offered by only two powers, that of a 
dictatorial General de Gaulle, or the dictatorial single party of the 
Communists. Either would seem to offer some hope of forcing the 
country to pull itself together even though it would be at the expense 
of a great number of individual rights and even of individual persons. 

Yet the truth remains that no monarchical power can put Humpty 
Dumpty together again. These dictatorial systems may appear to be 
the last hope, but in truth they are no hope at all. A new France 
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will never rise up under an uncompromising power either of right 
or left. The good elements would be suppressed by such methods. 
Men cannot be forced to collaborate or to adopt the same point of 
view. The good will that exists in so many quarters would be over- 
whelmed and become mixed with all sorts of evil and extraneous 
matter under such pressure. 

The disintegration of France is only one example of the disin- 
tegration of Europe. There is no need to suspect evil forces of keep- 
ing Europe prostrate under famine and fear. No doubt there are 
such evil men who desire only their own selfish ends. But the 
majority of Europeans remain good Europeans anxious for recon- 
struction and a new and peaceful life. They are not morally cor- | 
rupt, except insofar as this extreme individualism which renders 
them all incapable of re-uniting, is itself a moral corruption. Their 
designs are not evil, nor yet selfish. But it is useless to tell them to 
unite, to insist that the general good of Europe demands that all the 
differences of party and nation be sunk in a common cause—the 
restoration of Christian man. They will agree, but they can do no- 
thing. The exasperation caused by such ineptitude has led some to 
look to the King’s horses and men. It has even been said that had 
Hitler won the war he would have provided a framework of Euro- 
pean unity in which the good elements could have survived and 
gradually leavened ‘the whole into the form of some new Christen- 
dom; and meantime a great bulwark would have been raised against 
the encroachments of Russia. But the good elements of Europe 
would never have survived the dictatorial efforts of such a King, 
and there can be little choice between a force of that nature and 
this other which now seems to threaten, namely the Bolshevik 
unification of Europe into a system of soviets. The Soviet King with 
all his horses and all his men has been at work to put half Europe 
together according to his plan, and he seems to threaten a similar 
treatment to the other half. 

The nursery rhyme takes us no further. It tells us only of the 


‘hopelessness of our present efforts at reconstruction. Even Lewis 
‘Carroll did not let Alice return to Humpty Dumpty after the fall; 


he showed her only a glimpse of the futility of the King’s horses 
and men. The application of discipline and hierarchic authority on 


‘an unresponsive mass is useless and disastrous. If there were an in- 


terior answer to such external power there would be hope and the 
parable of Humpty Dumpty would not be so appropriate. For there 


‘is another breaking of the shell which brings hope of new life and 
‘new unity. A force stirs within and a new unity of life bursts forth 


as Christ himself bursts forth from the constraint of the tomb. The 
renovation which we desire will be possible only in so far by it comes 
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from within men’s minds and wills. Hierarchy and discipline will 
be required, but these will be more simple and diverse. An external 
directive is needed, but there must be within an answering call to 
authority, and this we call the virtue of obedience. Exterior 
authority and force without interior obedience spells tyranny, slavery, 
dictatorship. But where there is a correspondence between the 
human will and the government which directs the will, then there 
exists a bond which is capable of binding men into a whole, a living 
integrity. 

Perhaps, therefore, Europe’s only hope of escaping the fate of 
Humpty Dumpty lies in a renewal of the virtue of obedience. But 
if that be so the word needs to be exorcised, for to so many it 
implies precisely its opposite; it implies servility and therefore the 
marshalled masses of dictatordom. In fact this virtue means a free 
and deliberate choice, an act of the human will which recognises for 
what it is, the will of a superior, a will which accepts voluntarily 
direction from above. A man does not act obediently because it 
is reasonable to act thus; he does not follow the dictates of a com- 
mand because the command appears to him a sensible thing to do. 
Perhaps it is just in this that the spirit of obedience has been al- 
lowed to fail. Modern education prides itself much in making all 
men understand almost everything, so that each individual may 
imagine that he knows about economics, politics, international 
affairs, social matters of all sorts. The result is that he thinks he 
knows the right way of doing things, and so he does them because 
he knows and never because a superior has commanded him. He 
will ‘‘obediently’’ ride on the left hand of the road in England and 
on the right in France, not because he has been directed to do so, 
but only because he thinks it reasonable that people. keep to one 
side who go in one direction. He will change his clock to summer 
time at the appointed hour for it would be unreasonable to keep his 
own time against the rest of the world. He is not obedient in this. 
Perhaps the numerous political parties in France with all their pas- 
sionate adherents witness to the fact that each has judged for him- 
self and none will accept the word of a superior. This at least is 
clear: in so far as obedience disappears, to that extent does the 
gathering of many men, many human wills, into one group, into 
one accord, become more difficult and eventually impossible. The 
integrity of nations depends on the obedience of the nationals. 

Obedience is a virtue by which a man performs an action because 
he is told to do it by a superior, and for no other reason. It is a moral 
virtue, which means to say that it is a dynamic force springing from 
within a man; it is a quality of his free will. There is no question 
then of the King’s horses and the King’s men, which constitute the 
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external force of compulsion. Certainly the nature of the virtue de- 
mands that the obedient man’s mind is formed by the mind of an- 
other. His thought follows the thought of his rightly constituted 
superior, in such a manner that he has the same, not similar, 
thoughts. He does not investigate the same premises as his superior 
and come to the same conclusions. He accepts the conclusions from 
his superior precisely because of the latter’s superiority. This was, 
for example, the only basis on which the supporters of the justice 
of the war in 1939 and 1940 could stand in rebutting the opinion of 
the pacifists. That is why the pacifists themselves are for the most 
part so given to anarchy and so far from being men of peace—they 
are men of good will, but not men who know obedience. A justly 
constituted authority may speak on such matters without having to 
justify its words by stating all its reasons. A rightly constituted 
government decides to wage war; the first duty of the citizen is to 
accept the declaration of war. 

Evidently the authority varies in its demands on the minds of its 
subjects. It is only within its own competence that it can ask for an 
acceptance of its mind and purpose. With the authority of Christ 
this is absolute, and ‘“‘putting on the mind of Christ’’ demands an 
acceptance of his whole outlook upon the whole of reality. The 
Church demands this acceptance in matters of faith and morals, 
but does not claim to direct the thoughts of her children in matters 
of pure science, mathematics or music. The family takes on the 
mind of the father in all that concerns the family as a whole. In 
other words the extent of the individual’s obedience depends upon 
the nature of the unity to which he belongs; and among all the 
essential unities or groups of men in this world that of the State has 
perhaps the most limited claim. The true understanding of democ- 
racy should show to what extent the citizen is allowed to criticise 
and to judge for himself the acts of his democratic government, and 
to what extent he is bound by virtue of his membership of the State 
to accept the mind of his government once it has been justly estab- 
lished. Although a constitutional democracy does, in fact, make the 
fewest demands on the obedience of its subjects, obedience must 
be present or there will be no unity, no dynamic force springing 
from the people who are to be democratically governed. Perhaps the 
fortitude and perseverance with which the people of democratic 
Britain fought two otherwise dubious and disastrous wars within a 
space of forty vears show that they have retained that spirit, the 
inner force of obedience. But the modern system of education, as 
already suggested, is rapidly sapping this vital force. 

The virtue then rests on accepting the mind and will of another, 
and true solidarity springs from that unity of spirit. A crowd of men 
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all walking the same way to a football match has no unity because 
each unit in the crowd has his own desire to satisfy his own par- 
ticular appetite for ‘‘sport’’; he has not come because told ‘to do so. 
But the team he watches has a unity if it is playing as it should 
under the direction of the Captain. It is not simply that each mem- 
ber of the team has the goal for his aim—the crowd in its way has 
that one aim—but that he is directed thereunto by a leader. A good 
team: plays with one mind and one will; a good team is an obedient 
team under a good captain. ; 
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The objection will be raised here that we have no captains. Look 
at the corrupt politicians of France, the inept leaders of the Labour 
Party in England, the self-satisfied and self-important little figure 
of General Franco, is Europe to profess obedience to such as these? 
This putting on of the mind of a superior demands that there should 
in reality be a superior; for it demands a trust, a faith, which we 
can see in its perfect form in the divine faith which holds the Church 
together as one mystical body, but which must also be present, a 
national faith, in the national unity of the State. It is indeed a 
riddle, but we can say with some certainty that once granted this 
interior force of obedience among Europeans leaders worthy of that 
spirit would appear. It is rather the lack of obedience than the lack 
of leaders from which we suffer. For the leaders without the co- 
existence of the inner virtue can only be dictators on the side of the 
King’s horses and the King’s men, powerless to pull the affairs of 
1946 together. This interior force can turn even the false step of 
authority into a step forward; witness the unquestioning obedience 
and respect of a good family of children for their father even 
though he is often wrong or muddle-headed. Their unquestioning 
support brings to him a sense of responsibility and assists him to 
lead the family to prosperity. Their obedience, in fact, acts as a 
purification of his authority. This inner virtue, which we may as 
truly call faith as obedience, must now arise within the men of 
Europe to give the lie to the apparent fall of Humpty Dumpty. 
Even at this eleventh hour it can begin to move within Europe and 
crack the fragile covering of discipline, not with the crash of broken 
authoritarian régimes, but with the emergence of new life, stepping 
out of the old constrictions, turning rigid discipline into the supple- 
ness of living duty, turning the nourishing good will into the vital 
force of the obedient will. Let us avoid the foolishness of Alice's 
Humpty Dumpty: ‘‘If I did fall... the King has promised me— 
with his own mouth . . .’’ But had he remained snugly in his nest 
we could be more sanguine about the birth of a European chick in 
the 20th century. We have left him too long balancing perilously on 
his wall, trusting in the power of the King’s horses. Tae Epiror. 
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THE PATH TO OWNERSHIP 


Tue hundredth birthday of the Co-Operative Movement passed al- 
most unnoticed among Catholics in this country. The only com- 
memoration was a supplement to the Catholic Worker. This is in 
keeping with the strange aloofness of Catholics in Great Britain 
from the movement. Yet it contrasts with the interest displayed by 
Catholics in many other lands.“ 

- In the United States the well-known Queen’s Work and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference set up a joint committee to 
celebrate the Rochdale Centennial. The celebrations were a great 
success and included a letter from the Papal Secretary of State, two 
nation-wide rallies, leaflets and folders, special sermons and talks 
to school children and the publication of a pamphlet.® In Quebec, 
where a Dominican edits an official co-operative journal, in Nova 
Scotia, where the movement owes much to a Catholic university, 
and in many other areas the celebrations were on as vast a scale and 
were supported by leading members of the hierarchy. 

What is the reason for the difference? Perhaps old age makes us 
accept without thought the existence of this vast movement. Else- 
where it is still young enough to arouse enthusiasm. Outside of 
Great Britain there is a general recognition that there is a connection 
between Christianity and co-operatives that we, perhaps, find 
strange. In his story of the Nova Scotia movement Fr Coady has a 
chapter headed, ‘Co-Operatives and Religion’ in which he argues 
that ‘Properly considered co-operation postulates more, not less, re- 
ligion . . . if co-operation needs religion, religion also needs co-oper- 
ation. It is the expression of religion in the economic order. It is an 
aid to salvation that religious leaders cannot ignore. It is a naturally 
good thing that must be employed in perfecting the imperfect crea- 
ture, man’.®) To Dr Coady the modern application of the Sermon on 
the Mount is co-operation. 

In a letter to Dorothy Day, of the New York Catholic Worker, he 
once argued that today there are thousands hungry, thousands with 
bad homes, with few clothes. Individual charity may help in- 
dividuals among these thousands, but is not the solution to the root 
causes of their poverty. In co-operation they can learn to help them- 
selves, to pull themselves out of their misery. They can feed them- 
selves, clothe themselves and provide themselves with good houses. 


(1) cf. Consumer Co-Operation, Fr. E. Schiedeler, 0.S.B., Paulist Press, N.Y. 
(2) Catholic Churchmen and Co-Operative, Queens Work, St. Louis, 1944. 
(3) Masters of their Destiny, Rev. Dr. Coady, Harpers Bros., New York. 
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Co-operation is the medium and that means that those who work for 
the co-operative movement in the right spirit are carrying out the in- 
junctions of the Sermon on the Mount. 

For similar reasons Fr Bernard Huss and Bishop Hannish have 
worked to establish co-operatives among the native Bantu in South 
Africa. Because he was a priest and was eager for the souls of men 
Fr Tom Finlay, 8.J., gave many years of his life to the co-operative 
movement in Ireland. It was as a priest that Abbé Szarmarzewski 
set about founding the United Co-Operative Society in Poland. Fr 
Tompkins and the other priests who founded and built up the Nova 
Scotia co-operative movement did so because they were anxious for 
the souls of their parishoners. 

It has not been only among Catholics that there has been this 
tendency to link Christianity and Co-operation. It is to be found 
among many bodies. Today in Nova Scotia all forms of Christianity 
are united in helping the movement. In Denmark the movement 
owes a great deal to Bishop Grundtvig.“ In Japan there is a strong 
Christian co-operative movement founded by a protestant mission- 
ary, Toyohiko Kagawa.) In China many protestants work with the 
Catholic Bishop, Yu Pin, in helping the Industrial Co-Operative 
Movement. It is interesting to note that Kagawa has always called 
his co-operatives ‘the great offensive of love’ and it has been re- 
marked by Japanese that the combination of the church and the co- 
operative movement has made a great impression on very many 
Japs. 

All these movements in the east and the west look to the British 
movement as their mother. The young virile movements in other 
lands, the Christian movements, the movements blessed by the 
Pope, all claim with eager voice that they are children of the Roch- 
dale pioneers. As elsewhere a Christian influence can be traced in 
the British movement. The present movement owes much to the 
Christian Socialists (Rev. J. F. Maurice, Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Neale, etc.). In those early years many non-conformists played their 
part in building up the movement’s stability. But Catholics have, 
on the whole, been noted for remaining outside the movement. This 
refers to those capable of becoming leaders, for vast numbers of 
Catholics are members of the many local societies. Few have been 
leaders, notable exceptions being J. Flanagan, who was for many 
years editor-in-chief of the Co-Operative Press, and W. Gallagher, 
who was in a recent year President of the Co-Operative Congress. 

It is to be regretted that more Catholics have not played their 
part. The movement is a vast organisation through which contact 


(4) cf. Denmark—A Social Laboratory. (O.U.P.). 
(5) cf. Christian Approach to Co-Operatives. (a. C. F., Melbourne). 
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might be made with millions of men and women who could be in- 

fluenced by Christian thought. The more the Christians leave this - 
opportunity alone the more does the vacuum there call to the 

marxists to come and fill it. It might be remembered that it is a 

movement that believes in ownership and in these days one would 

expect Catholics, above all, to welcome anything that encourages 

any form of ownership. It is a movement that believes in the dignity 

of man, that subordinates profit to the common good and that does, 

in theory at least, insist on high standards in the products it makes 

and sells. 

In common with other human beings it is not every member of 
the co-operative movement who lives up to his ideals. Yet these 
ideals are lived up to in a higher degree than one would expect. 

The British movement is much more than the shops you see, 
sometimes bright and attractive and perhaps more often dingy, dull 
and uninviting. It is more than the services you contact, bread, 
milk and sometimes the funeral department. The British movement 
is among the farmers, (though agricultural co-operation has not been 
an unqualified success in this country), among factory workers as well 
as among consumers. 

All the many forms that co-operation takes in this country depend 
on certain fundamental principles. A co-operative body is a volun- 
tary one and is open to all, without any discrimination of race, re- 
ligion or colour. Goods are sold at the market price; this to avoid 
those who would join merely to get cheaper goods. Any surplus over 
cost that is provided by selling at the market price is partially used 
for education, propaganda and charitable purposes and the re- 
mainder is returned to the members in proportion to the amount 
spent, or to the work they have put in. Credit, that modern curse, 
is avoided as far as possible. Voting is on the basis of membership 
and not of wealth. Thus the movement aims at being a democratic 
one with a minimum of restrictions with the purpose of providing 
high quality goods as cheaply as is possible consistent with paying 
just wages. 

In Great Britain the movement can be divided into two main sec- 
tions, the consumer and the productive movements. The consumer 
movement is made up of hundreds of local societies and the two 
large wholesales owned by these independent local societies. The 
productive side is some forty societies linked in the Co-Operative 
Productive Federation. ® 

The famed Rochdale Pioneers started their movement to estab- 
lish a store ‘for the sale of provisions . . . the building purchasing or 


(6) 188 Charles St., Leicester. 
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erecting of a number of houses in which members desiring to assist 
each other in improving their domestic or social conditions, may re- 
side .. . to commence the manufacture of such articles as the 
society may determine . . . and the society shall purchase or rent an 
estate which shall be cultivated by the members who may be out of 
employment or whose labour may be badly remunerated . . .’ and 

. as soon as practicable to arrange the powers of production, 
distribution, education and government... ’. Ambitious? These 
pioneers began to prepare to take over the country by collecting 
twopence a week from each other. That was in 1844. Today the co- 
operative movement has in Great Britain over nine and a quarter 
million members whose collective savings (share capital) totals over 
£222 millions. 

The winter of 1843 was spent by these men planning their work 
and operations started in 1844. They came to this great experiment 
out of unemployment, low wages and economic insecurity. This fact 
is paralleled by modern movements.® They wanted a new world and 
as they saw it such a world would be made up of self-supporting 
communities, with their basis in agriculture and with the necessary 
craftsmen. The opening of a shop was merely a means to that end 
as was also the second phase, the entering into productive activity. 

They failed in their manufacturing activities because of human 
nature. Other members working in the capitalistic mills did not see 
why fellow members of the society should have better wages and a 
share in the profits because they worked in the Society’s mill. 

Even before the Pioneers there had been efforts towards giving 
the workers. ownership. The Christian Socialists had stimulated and 
helped what were known as Working Men’s Associations. These As- 
sociations began in 1850 (the Rochdale manufacturing dates from 
1851). The first was the Castle Street Tailors (London) followed in 
the same year by the North London Needlewomen, then by a society 
of shoemakers, one of bakers, and several others. In the following 
year came the Salford Hatters, the Southampton Tailors, the City 
of London Tailors, the London Pianoforte Makers and a society of 
smiths. The peak of the movement came in 1852, when as a result 
of a large engineers’ lock-out, the trade unions lent money to estab- 
lish societies of engineers, one in Mile End and the other the Atlas 
Works, near Southwark Bridge. 

Unfortunately all these societies died or became ordinary capi- 
talist firms. The last one was the Salford Hatters, which lasted until 
1873, but few of the others survived later than 1853. The selection of 


(7) Co-Operative Movement, A. mn Millard, Hogarth Press. 
(8) cf. The Lord Helps Those . . By B. Fowler (New York) and Paddy The 
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workers to start this experiment had been too haphazard and they 
were not capable of managing their own business. The greatest ob- 
stacle was the period in which they started. This was a period of in- 
ventions and industry saw many changes, all of which demanded 
technical skill and capital. 

For many years after the failures senmdiad above little was heard 
of the idea of workers owning their own factories. It is true that the 
foundation of the wholesale society was opposed on the grounds that 
such an idea was contrary to the true one of encouraging workers to 
own their own works. This opposition was too weak to halt the rise 
of the Co-Operative Wholesale Society. 

Our next period is between 1865 and 1870 when there was another 
wave of workers eager to be their own masters. Many societies 
started in that period and many failed. This was a sad page in co- 
operative history. The C.W.S. lost a large amount of money trying 
to help two colliery societies, the Bugle Horn and the Eccleshill, 
set up by miners anxious to be their own masters. Another society 
was the Ouseburn Engine Works, which also failed and dragged 
down with it an Industrial Bank that had been founded to finance it. 

But all the societies of that period were not failures. Especially 
in the newer industries there was some success. There is one society 
founded in that period that is still in being and is still successful; this 
is the Walsall Lock and Cart Gear Society. 

By 1880 there were only 15 productive societies left and they con- 
tinued to dwindle. Yet the idea did not die out and we still have it 
and have over 40 productive societies, linked in a Co-operative Pro- 
ductive Federation. These societies correspond in many ways to the 
teaching set out in Quadragesimo Anno. In them the workers be- 
come owners and share in the profits and management of the in- 
dustry. These societies should have great interest for those who 
hate combines and super-centralization.® 

The fundamental principles upon which the productive societies 
are built and which they hope to see adopted throughout industry 
were stated by the late Mr. J. J. Worley in the following words: 

a) That the workers should regain possession of the implements .of 
production which the industrial revolution lost to them. 

b) That the root conception of democracy, namely government by 
the consent of the governed, should be established in industry. 

c) That the greatest common measure of liberty and freedom in in- 
dustry would be secured by this industrial self-determination. 

d) That the status of the worker be raised from wage-earner to con- 
scious co-partner. 


() The Case Against Centralisation. By J. J. Worley. 
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>. e) That the pride of craft, destroyed by machine production, would 

a be to some extent restored by developing an esprit de corps in 
the workshop which would create a pride in the corporate pro- 
duct and in the reputation of the organisation as a whole. 


f) That the workers should participate in the surplus arising from 
their associated endeavour. 


g) That the consciousness of personal responsibility should be de- 
veloped by the workers being called upon to assist in financing 
and directing the undertaking. 

Mr. Worley saw a ‘New Moral World’ growing on these funda- 
mentals and the present writer thinks that few Catholics would dis- 
agree with the principles set out. 

There might be some scepticism of them, doubts of their practi- 
cality, yet it must be admitted that they do point to a path by 

4 which we could gradually grow out of our present world. Today we 
. have a system in which the masses are propertyless; under this 

New Moral Order the workers would be owners. Today the workers 

are irresponsible; under this New Moral Order they would be given 

responsibility. Today they work for bare wages and the profits go to 
capital; tomorrow the workers will be largely the suppliers of capital 
and as workers will share in the surplus they create. 

Mr. Harold Taylor, in a pamphlet on “Producers Co-Operation’) 
writes, ‘ Our claim in the Productive Societies is that we have tried 
out this ideal of partnership with successful results ’. As this bears 
a close correspondence with the ideal in Quadragesimo Anno, surely 
we should examine these claims. 2) 

Further quotations from Mr. Taylor will give some idea of the 
structure of the productive societies. 

‘ Their financial foundations are composed of share capital in- 
vested by a number of distributive societies, shares held by the 
workers as the result of accumulated bonus, and also shares held by 
a number of sympathetic co-operators. It will be observed, therefore, 

. that the employee becomes part owner of the Society with a sense 
of stewardship developed and contributing in some measure towards 
that greater ideal of self-employment outlined by the Rochdale 

. Pioneers. The management of the Society is by a Manager ap- 

~~ pointed by the Committee and endorsed by the members, a secre- 

: tary and president with a committee ... (of) one member repre- 

senting shareholding societies, two members representing individual 
co-operative shareholders and four representing employees. ’ 


(10) Quoted in Producers Co-Operation. By A. Hemstock. (C.P.F.). 
(11) Published by Co-Operative Productive Federation. 
(12) cf. paragraph 65, C.T.S. edition. 
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The wages paid are the recognised trade union rates plus a share 
in the surplus produced each year. 

The desire to own shown in these various historical periods is not 
yet dead. Many workers are eager to try to own their own business 
in these post war years. There will be a rush into one-man shops 
and as history shows the vast majority of these newcomers will fail. 
There will be a trickle into smallholding. But no one who could give 
a lead is offering any encouragement to skilled workers to become 
owners. But attempts will be made. Start has already been made 
in Glasgow where several groups of war time factory workers are 
planning future activities. In that area the lead has been given by 
a group, calling itself the 50 Group. These men, who all worked in 
the vast Hillingdon factory during the war, have pooled their war 
time savings. As a start towards ownership they have bought a toy 
factory and are operating it on a part-time basis. When the problem 
of supplies become easier they will launch into a sphere where their 
engineering abilities will stand them in good stead. Reports of their 
activities, which have appeared from time to time in the Catholic 
Worker, have roused considerable interest and other workers are be- 
ginning to plan what they can do to realise the ideal set out in 
Quadragesimo Anno that: 

‘ We deem it advisable that the wage contract should, when pos- 
sible, be modified somewhat by a contract of partnership... in 
this way wage-earners and other employees participate in the owner- 
ship, or in the management, or in some way share in the profits. ’ 

R. P. 


THE ANTIGONISH MOVEMENT 
ADDRESSING a petition to the Legislature of Nova Scotia in 1866, 
Bishop MacKinnon described St. Francis Xavier College of Antigon- 
ish as having ‘‘spacious and commodious buildings’ and an enrol- 
ment which had ‘‘reached the high number of fifty-eight.’’ He 
pointed out that ‘‘the said College is the only institution in Eastern 
Nova Scotia, inclusive of Cape Breton, in which the sciences of 
Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and Moral and Dogmatic Theology are 
now taught,’’ and he asked that it ‘‘be empowered by charter .to . 
confer degrees on such of its pupils as after due examination shall 
have been proved worthy of the honour.’’ The power was granted, 
and eighty years have passed since the Bishop signed his petition. 
The two wooden houses which seemed ‘‘spacious and commodious’’ to 
him have become a campus in brick and stone, and the student body 
has grown from fifty-eight to over seven hundred. 
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The institution with this humble beginning has become better 
known than perhaps any other small university in the world. The 
good Bishop would be pleased with that, but he would be amazed 
to find that it has achieved this fame for work which he never 
thought of as a university function. Eighty years ago—and indeed 
almost down to our own day—the university concerned itself solely 
with those attending regular intramural classes. Rarely did the pro- 
fessor venture off the campus to speak, and then only to select 
groups on cultural or highly specialized subjects. But to-day St. 
Francis Xavier, like many other universities interested in broader 
social matters, is concerned with more than the few hundred who 
are able to attend college courses; it has gone out to serve the thou- 
sands who can never set foot on its campus, and for this work it hes 
won the attention of people everywhere. 


Within a week during the autumn of 1945, an official delegation 
from Pueuto Rico and visitors from Costa Rica, Western Canada, 
United States and China came to Antigonish to study the extension 
work of this university. Correspondence is maintained with leaders 
in many parts of the world, and enquiries come from such distant 
places as Britain, South America and Australia. During the past 
decade, commendatory messages have been received from the Holy 
Father himself and others high in both Church and State. Since the 
staff, budget and facilities of the Extension Department of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier are small compared with those maintained by other uni- 
versities, it is interesting to enquire why its work has won such wide- 
spread admiration. By telling the story of the Antigonish Movement, 
this paper will attempt to give the answer. 


We must go back even farther than 1866 to find the roots of the 
work. The end of the eighteenth century brought to Nova Scotia 
the first wave of Scottish immigrants who were forced from their 
homes during the unhappy days of -political and religious turmoil 
following the Jacobite risings. In his book Catholic and Scotland, 
Compton Mackenzie says: ‘‘That in the diocese of Antigonish in 
Nova Scotia there should be over 80,000 Catholic Highlanders, more 
than half of whom are Gaelic-speaking, is a matter of imperial pride; 
but it does not compensate for the desolation of Glengarry and Knoy- 
dart, once a thickly populated Catholic district, now a wilderness 
- with a congregation of hardly more than fifty souls.’’ The persecu- 
tion that depopulated the Catholic glens and islands of Scotland 
filled the new land with stalwart pioneers. Along with Acadian 
French and Irish settlers, who also came to Nova Scotia under the 
goad of persecution, these Scots in two generations built a strong 
pioneer country, and by the time of Bishop MacKinnon they had al- 
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ready set the pattern of a culture that has left a deep impress on 
Canadian life. 

If that culture had produced banner farmers as readily as 
leaders in the learned professions, the university which the pioneers 
founded would perhaps never have opened an extension service. But 
the sons of these pioneers soon began to leave the land, and by 
1880 there started from the farms of Eastern Nova Scotia a migra- 
tion which in time left many districts as desolate as Glengarry and 
Knoydart. The population of Antigonish County itself was reduced 
from 18,000 to 10,000 in the fifty years between 1881 and 1931, and 
the rural population of the counties within the Diocese of Antigonish 
decreased by at least 30,000 in that period. The young and more 
ambitious turned to Central Canada, the United States and ‘‘the 
West,’’ leaving the population debilitated. To counteract this de- 
cline, to give leadership to those engaged in the primary industries, 
and to bring the learning of university men to bear on the problems 
of the people, the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier was 
opened in 1928. At first confined to the Diocese of Antigonish, the 
work in time spread to the Maritime Provinces, until to-day ‘“The 
Antigonish Movement’’ has come to mean the broad adult education 
programme going on in Maritime Canada. 

The Maritimes are the three eastern provinces of Canada, jutting 
out into the Atlantic like a pier on the continent of America. The 
total area is about 50,000 square miles, with hundreds of miles of 
jagged coastline. The people to-day number something over one- 
and-a-quarter millions (One can appreciate the urban concentra- 
tion in Canada when he realizes that there are as many people in the 
metropolitan area of Montreal). The industries are farming, lumber- 
ing, fishing, and coal and steel production. Around all is the sea, 
within sight of which most Maritimers are born. 

When the leaders of the Extension Department first went out 
from St. Francis Xavier they did not announce a definite programme. 
Although the general guiding principles to be followed were clear 
enough, many details would depend on the facts yet to be ascer- 
tained. Besides, it was considered preferable to guide the people in 
discovering for themselves what plan of action was feasible. At that 
time farmers were found to be discouraged, industrial workers rest- 
less, fishermen utterly disheartened, and young men and women 
fresh from school convinced that only far away from the Maritimes 
could they hope to find a satisfying life. But they kept speaking to 
the people everywhere, as individuals, in small groups, in mass 
meetings. They told them to study, to discuss their problems to- 
gether, to open their eyes to opportunities at home, to organize, to 
do things for themselves. Scepticism, lack of enthusiasm, the de- 
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featist outlook, despair—these were all encountered and had to be 
broken down. The people needed, above all else, a new attitude, a 
new faith in the country. 

How do you build a people? Surely not with arm-chair theories, 
quick panaceas, or state paternalism. The first step is to get the 
people to turn the searchlight of self-criticism upon themselves to 
discover their weaknesses, to find out where they have failed in the 
past. When they realize that their problems start within themselves 
and must be solved by themselves, the most difficult step in the pro- 
cess is taken. Leaders, of course, are needed—and not the doctrin- 
aire planners of bureaucracy, but the natural leaders from the 
people themselves whom the first impact of study and organization 
will throw up from the masses. These are the ones who will have to 
plan the battles of the people and give fearless leadership through- 
out. 

For there are battles to be fought; the people have enemies 
besides their own apathy. Their worst enemy is the exploiter—he 
who grows fat off the masses and assumes that their réle in the 
scheme of things is to provide the fertile soil in which his personality 
shall grow and reach full flower. He may bea small trader or a 
multimillionaire industrialist, but his outlook and aims are gener- 
ally the same. While humanity struggles for something ‘‘of, by and 
for the people,’’ he plans for something of, by and for himself and 
his class. He is backed by a host of camp followers and press 
agents usually from the professional and better-educated class— 
who do not believe in the people en masse, who think that the 
best the working class can do is produce a few bright individuals 
who can rise to the top to be skimmed off and placed with the élite 
of society. 

This is the class war which has been fought from time immemorial 
in all lands. It will end only when all men unite in Christian charity 
and brotherhood. 

The next problem in the programme is that of technique—how to 
reach the people? how to get ideas to them? how to educate them? 
The spearhead is a mass meeting at which leaders throw out ideas 
and move the people to think. Small discussion circles of five to 
ten persons are then formed to study printed material. Larger con- 
ferences are held and organization is laid. Pamphlets and books are 
distributed in large quantities; radio and films are now being used 
more and more. Then the people are mobilized for action and their 
study given direction towards a concrete programme for social and 
economic betterment. 

As stated before, the leaders of the St. Francis Xavier Extension 
Department did not set out in the beginning with any fixed plan. 
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They started with little more than a deep concern for the people, 
but in a short time some definite scheme with an underlying philo- 
sophy did take shape. It is a mosaic of ideas and experience drawn 
from many sources and synthesized into a people’s movement. From 
the Scandinavian countries came the marketing co-operatives; from 
Britain, consumer co-operatives; credit unions from the United 
States. To these have been added the teachings of a host of writers 
and thinkers who have attempted to analyze the great social and 
economic questions of our time. Underlying the programme are the 
basic social verities of Rerum Novarum and Quadregisimo’ Anno. 

A few general principles of the movement should be stated here. 
The first is the primacy of the individual; and this is the principle 
which underlines the teachings of both Christianity and Democracy. 
Hence the espousal of the cause of the common man and the belief 
that only by raising his position can the general level of humanity 
be improved. But alongside this principle must be set the welfare 
of the community, and therefore we have the complementary prin- 
ciple of the necessity for group action to curb the evils of ultra- 
individualism. 

The balance between these two principles has led to the em- 

phasis on co-operative organizations as a middle-of-the-road course 
between the laissez-faire economy of the past and the collectivist 
tendency which threatens from the extreme left to-day. 
_ Next is the importance of education; with its. corollary. of sane 
leadership. Only through continuous education can we have both 
improvement of the individual and social progress; but because of 
great inequality in natural capacities in men, we must depend on a 
few of outstanding ability and sincerity of purpose to lead the 
means... 

The fourth principle is that education must begin with economic 
matters and the everyday problems that affect the livelihood of the 
people. 

The final principle is that the ultimate aim of the movement is 
the full and abundant life for all in the community. This may ‘in- 
volve certain changes and loss of power and influence for some, but 
the net result will be a better and richer life for the great majority. 


1 For example, when questioned about their interest in organizations of pri- 
mary producers, workers of the Extension Department could read from the latter 
encyclical where Pope Pius XI. spoke of ‘‘the gratifying increase and spread of 
associations amongst farmers and others of the humbler class. These excellent or- 
ganizations, with others of a similar kind, happily combine economic advantages 
with mental culture.” 
_2In Quadragesimo Anno we read: ‘‘Free competition, though within certain 
limits just and, productive of good resu!ts, cannot be the ruling principle of the 
economic world. This has been abundantly proved by the consequences that have 
followed from the free rein given to these dangerous individualistic ideals." 
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This article can only summarize the actual achievements of the 
people organized with these techniques and guided by this philo- 
sophy. Fishermen soon banded together for group marketing and 
erected their own factories for the processing of fish. Their central 
agency, United Maritime Fishermen, has now become a major con- 
cern in the Atlantic fisheries. Some four hundred credit unions, 
‘“‘The People’s Banks,’’ have been set up and through these the 
ordinary folk of the Maritimes have handled loans for provident and 
productive purposes amounting to over $17 millions. Co-operative 
stores now number 125; and their central wholesale, which started 
as a small farmers marketing organization, now does a business ap- 
proaching $5 millions annually. Smaller regional wholesales (two 
now operating) will supply local co-operatives with consumer goods 
and will act as marketing agencies for farmers. A few urban groups 
have successful housing organizations. A Maritime scheme of group 
hospitalization now protects over 150,000 people. Farmers have set 
up various marketing co-operatives, like poultry pools, which have 
increased their returns and raised the quality of farm products as 
well. 

Throughout, the emphasis is on ownership for the people and or- 
ganization for service, not somebody’s profit. With this foundation 
ownership the people are beginning to widen their horizons. One can 
see the beginnings of a new faith in the fishing village and the 
countryside; there is a new interest in education, in public welfare, 
in community life. As the economic problems are solved, the people 
push on to higher things. The movement has within it not only the 
germ of a new egonomic order, but also the dynamics of a better 
society. 

We should now try to answer the questions: why is this extension 
work successful in spite of serious limitations? why has it won such 
acclaim? Four reasons are given here: 

1) It is different from other univesity extension programmes in 
that it is directed to those who are most in need of adult education. 
It is not something to fill the leisure hours of the dilettante. It ac- 
cepts the people where they are and provides a realistic programme 
geared to the level of those whom it seeks to educate. It did not 
start with culture but with the pressing needs of the common 
people. If they needed cheap fertilizer, then the Extension Depart- 
ment dealt with fertilizer and not Art. If they needed a new way to 
market lobsters, then the subject was lobsters, not literature. So 
the people found the field-workers talking their language, discuss- 
ing things that meant bread and butter to them. Instead of shout- 
ing theories from an ivory tower, the university came to walk among 
men and become a power in their everyday lives. The people ac- 
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cepted it because they felt that this was the leadership they wanted. 

2) It is fearless. It does not accept anything that conflicts with 
the well-being of the people. In the beginning the Extension De- 
partment dared to speak out against vested interests that did not 
promote the welfare of the countryside and its people. It preferred 
to incur the hatred of those who had profited from the status quo 
than to glide along in smooth acquiescence with the accepted order 
of things. 


__ 8) The programme was sparked by great personalities who had 


both the moral courage and the physical vitality to go out and fight 
for the things in which they believed. The work that might well have 
become a milk-and-water, innocuous programme to placate the 
people, instead became in their hands a vital work to build some- 
thing new and different. a4 

4) The work fortunately won the support of a large body of 
clergymen and government officials, without whose aid what has 
been done in fifteen years might well have taken fifty. 

In conclusion it must be made clear that the work has only begun 
—to use a Churchillian phrase, we are now reaching the end of the 
beginning. As this is being written, there is evidence of the impact 
of the work on both the economy and the social structure of the 
country. Ground has been broken, but the final harvest must wait 
for another day. In a few places great progress has been made in a 
single decade, but in most it will take many years before the work 
begins to bear fruit. Over the whole country the final result will not 
be seen in our time. But it is the hope of those who now labour in 
the Antigonish Movement that in days to come a new generation of 
men and women, strong and free, will grow up in a land that once 


‘had lost faith in itself. A. F. Larwiaw. 


Assistant Director, Extension Departmnet, 
St. Francis Xavier University, 


‘Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 


Nore: Success among Catholics in the Co-operative Movement is also marked in 


Canada by the co-operatives run in conjunction with the Laval University, Quebec. 
A great deal of literature on this particular movement may be had from Conseil 
Supérieur de la Co-opération, C.P. 186, Quebec. The March number of their lively 
periodical Ensemble!, edited by Pére Bélanger, O.P., is devoted to the Co-operative 
Union and Counci} of Canada. Of itself the number gives much information about 
the various ooiear me throughout Canada, but readers are advised to write te 


‘the Conseil Supérieur for literature, ete.—Ep1Tor. 
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A STAGE IN FRENCH THOUGHT 
“ECONOMIE ET HUMANISME’ 

ALL the economic problems of our time are dominated by the de- 
bate between property and collectivism. Serious and irrefutable 
reasons militate in favour of each. Human reason requires the safe- 
guard of personal property: living space for the family, the guaran- 
tee of personal freedom, the obligation and sanction of initiative . . . 
But on the other hand economic reasons involve the introduction 
of spheres’ of increasing’ collectivisation: appearance of process of 
collective production... multiplied returns... higher purchase 
. . . The co-operative solution is the standard one: it has, in fact, 
been advocated by the Holy Father in his memorable allocution in 
September, 1944, on the integration of human privileges, of per- 
sonal or family property and the economic advantages of collectivisa- 
tion. Hence its future. It is, we think, the most efficacious formula 
for the adjustment of the tension between capital and labour. 


But this tension is not the only one that inflames the great - 


jeconomic conflicts of our age. Other tensions have also to be re- 
lieved—that between agriculture and industry, between production 
and distribution—and beyond these properly economic tensions 
those others between rulers and subjects, between teachers and 
taught—not to mention those between ideological and spiritual 
‘groups . . . All these problems are only distinct on the surface. Fin- 
ally all structures, whatever they may be—economic, social, 
pedagogical, political, spiritual—form a whole and present us with 
a single problem: that of passing from one phase of civilisation to 
another—from the phase of differentiation and division of labour 
dominant in the 19th century to the phase of regrouping and unifi- 
cation, which must dominate in the 20th. Co-operativism is. an ele- 
ment of this second phase. It is only an element which would, in the 
normal course of events, be integrated into the great whole which 
might be called a system of co-operative structures. . 

The investigation and practice of this system is, and remains, the 

objective of Economie et Humanisme. 

Its methods may be.sunamed up under four heads: meeting, 

method, a doctrine, technique of action. In effect it is a serolahion: 
‘ary enterprise to the measure of man of today. , 

(1) A Meeting: ‘As a starting point, a group of men | came | rs 
gether, men who long before the war, without knowing one ‘another, 
and each in his own sphere, had noticed the repercussions of univer- 
sal disorder in the smallest village, in the most humble trade just 
as much as in great urban centres and big businesses. 
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., One of them, having first of all been engaged in ministering to 


the spiritual needs of young fishermen, discovered with sorrow that 
they could no longer make a living out of their profession. This led 
him to investigate the economy of Breton and world fisheries and 
correlatively of the fish market. He concentrated all his attention on 
the professional organisation of fisheries and, anticipating the evolu- 
tion of French syndicalism by several years, he succeeded in lead- 
ing the maritime professions to the discovery and the securing of 
their common good.) 

Another, aware of the chronic lack of harmony between agricul- 
ture and industry, made a study of French and European agricul- 
ture, and getting back to the root cause of political and sociological 
disorders, brought to light the great economic tensions: production, 
distribution, agriculture, industry, family, business. His work, the 
result of detailed observation, questions the doctrines and methods 
of classical political economy as well as those of controlled econ- 
omy, and suggests the elements of an economy directed to the 
needs of man. He demonstrates that all the necessary revolution 
requires is an adaptation of existing structures, which have been 
rendered more and more rigid by juridical interventions, to the tech- 


‘niques which are constantly renewed by life.) 


A third, an artisan and inventor, had undergone the bitter ex- 
perience of the universal stranglehold of ‘‘jungle economy’’. He 
eame constantly into contact with the baneful power of money, that 
same money. which gives a right to all luxuries and condemns those 
who lack it to inevitable destitution. 

Having brought to light the hierarchy of needs and goods and 


‘established the main lines of a regional economy based upon this 
-hierarchy, he died at his task, leaving to his companions the dyna- 


mic nostalgia of a Christian for a community life which would take 
into account the great discoveries of our age.) An industrialist 
reflecting on the drawbacks of wage earning and on a more rational . 


distribution of work in a mixed agricultural and industrial region, 
_after faithful and laborious research, suggested new structures for 


business undertakings and used his influence among business man- 
agers to put into effect the results of his investigations. 
_A religious, a missionary in.a proletarian district, a docker among 


‘dockers, came into contact with the concentrated destitution in the 
‘poor districts of a great French port. He drew up a comprehensive 


() L. J. Lebret, Les professions maritimes a la recherche du bien commun. 
Duniol, Paris. 

(2) J. M. Gatheron, Le Pain et l’'Or: Economie et Humanisme. 

(3) E. Laulhére, La Crise et ses remédies. 
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scheme covering all human activity, including housing, the family, 
health, and all other factors in the natural and spiritual welfare of 
the worker. He also collaborated with the trade unions in a cam- 
paign for the amelioration of working conditions, and conducted vast 
enquiries to co-ordinate the needs and resources of urban civilisation, 

Others coming from widely different spheres of activity have 
linked up with these: economists alive to the need of getting rid of 
the paralysing influence of Liberalism and red tape, historians, 
philosophers, theologians, welfare workers, specialists in city and 
village culture. 

All are bound together by one overruling preoccupation: with the 
relation of economics and man. Each one considers facts as the first 
master; each one is concerned with the human welfare of the 
masses; each one has been brought to seek for co-operative solu- 
tions as a result of his enquiries and experiences; and finally each 
one is prepared to collaborate with others. Having pooled all their 
findings drawn from observation in the most varied spheres of life, 
their confidence is strengthened by these exchanges of ideas and 
they are enabled to tackle the problems with all the enthusiasm of 
a well co-ordinated team. 

(2) Method: ‘‘Economie et Humanisme”’ has returned to direct 
observation of concrete human facts, having left behind systems 
based on ideologies, prejudices or simply selfish appetites. It still 
retains its original name and under this title it presents its review 
every other month—‘‘Economie et Humanisme,’’ a centre for the 
study of social problems. 

The idea is quite simple: to stimulate methodical enquiry about 
the lines which the initiators of the movement have spontaneously 
undertaken in their own sectors. This is, in fact, the real undertak- 
ing. For to undertake work of this sort is to make oneself capable of 
bearing the responsibility of the future of humanity in a particular 
sector. For this both knowledge and love are required. Knowledge 
which gets hold of the technical mechanism of a situation, love 
which perceives human possibilities and aspirations beyond and 
through the techniques. To undertake in this sense is to identify 
one’s own destiny with that of the community, with the will and 
the competence to control its destiny for its own ultimate good. 
Teams are thus gradually set up, either within certain terri- 
tories (complexes horizontaux) or in particular interdependant 
spheres of activity (complexes verticaux). They collaborate within 
these spheres with all existing movements which further the good of 
man. They come into conflict with whatever causes harm to the 
health and dignity of man. Man is the measure, for his qualities and 
needs guide the whole initial enquiry. Each one therefore begins to 
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work from the laboratory of real life, and in this way a truly ex- 
perimental sociology is coming into being. An original method is 
used for the analysis of the sociological data by means of mono- 
graphic diagrams which never separate the human and economic 
factors. They indicate the qualitative element with clearly defined 
symbols. Far from lessening the scientific value of this method, this 
procedure enables the analyst to make an exhaustive enquiry and to 
compare individuals, groups and communities separated in-space and 
time. Diagrams have now been elaborated of most complex factors 
which affect human life: family, business, village, post, parish, 
equipment (sporting, sanitary, cultural, etc., etc...). The en- 
quiry is made on a large scale, as for instance in the case of Mar- 
seilles, where 25,000 houses were examined in detail. 

The preparation of these diagrams is made at a central laboratory. 
The interpretation of the data is also made in conjunction with the 
more theoretic findings of the central team. Through this mutual 
collaboration the working hypothesis is deepened, enriched, and 
imposes itself, till it becomes a doctrine. 

(To be continued). H.C. Desrocugs, O.P. 


MENACE OF THE MONEY POWER 


Money can only be understood in terms of power. In the hands of 
the consumer it is power over goods. In the hands of the creative 
capitalist it is power over the means to produce goods. In the hands 
of the finance-capitalist, or money-lender, it is not only power over 
producers and consumers, but power as. well over nations and their 
governments. The technique of money-lending on its simplest level 
is to make an advance against security, draw interest, and at an 
agreed date receive back the capital sum—other things being equal, 
a perfectly honest transaction. If the more ambitious money-lenders 
kept to this even routine, however, they would be a very long time 
attaining power. What they desire, therefore, is that the money 
they lend shall either be repaid to them when its buying power has 
been greatly enhanced, or that it shall not be repaid at all, thus en- 
abling them to foreclose on their mortgage and become possessed of 
their victim’s capital assets. These two motifs have long determined 
the course of economic history, explaining slump and boom, and en- 
abling a small band of international lenders and manipulators to be- 
come the virtual masters of the world. The method was explained, 

with almost incredible candour, in an article which appeared i in The 
U.S.A. Bankers’ Magazine on August 26th, 1934:— 
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“ Bonds and mortgages must be foreclosed as rapidly as possible. 
When through a process of the law the common people lose their 
homes they will become more docile and more easily governed 
through the strong arm of government applied by a central power of 
wealth under the control of leading financiers. This. truth is well 
known among our principle men now engaged in forming an im- 
perialism of capital to govern the world.’ By dividing voters by the 
political party system we can get them to expend their energies in 
fighting over questions of no importance. Thus, by discreet action, 
we can secure for ourselves what has been so well planned. ’ 

Before investigating how this amiable programme has been, and 
is being, fulfilled, one popular fallacy should at once be exploded— 
the fallacy that this ‘ imperialism of capital ’ has been set up in the 
teeth of Left-Wing opposition. The contrary is true. Revolution 
throughout has been the friend and ally of finance-capitalism. 
Whether or not the French Revolution increased the sum of human 
liberty, equality and fraternity, offers a subject for debate, but there 
can scarcely be any debate about its one concrete fact, which was 
the sweeping away of the Monarchical State and the founding in 
place thereof of the Bankers’ State. The Revolution of 1848 brought 
precious little happiness to ordinary human beings, but out of it 
arose the central banking system of Germany, which reached its 
apotheosis under the Weimar Republic, when financiers achieved 
more absolute power than they had ever before enjoyed. The Rus- 
sian Revolution, which furnishes a complete picture of the ‘inter- 
relation between international capitalism and socialism, will be con: 
sidered later. Some account must first be given of the way finance 
works. 

If a group of men in any country wishes to secure financial con: 
trol over the country’s destinies, the most obvious initial step is. to 
gain control of the issue of currency. This involves two cardinal prin- 
ciples: a single, controllable currency basis, such as gold, and a 
monopoly of the right to circulate notes and otherwise issue credit 
on that foundation. The banking history of the United States shows 
how the manipulators went to work to attain these objectives. Their 
weapon in every case was a deliberately engineered Stock Exchange 
panic, bringing ruin upon thousands of honest producers. In 1890 
there was in America a monetary stringency, to counteract which 
the Government three years later introduced the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, providing the means by Government purchases of sil- 
ver, of preventing currency contraction. The financiers moved 
swiftly into battle. This threat to gold, their chosen medium, could 
not be tolerated. The American Banking Association circulated to 
members instructions to sabotage the Government’s plan: — 
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‘ Silver, silver certificates and treasury notes must be retired, ’ 
ran its fiat, ‘ and national bank notes upon a gold basis made the 
only money. This. will require the authorisation of five hundred mil- 
lions to one thousand millions of new bonds as the basis of circula- 
tion. You will at once retire one-third of your circulation and call in 
one half of your loans. Be careful to make a monetary stringency 
among your patrons, especially among influential business men. Ad- 
vocate an extra session of Congress to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Law. ’ 

Even at that time finance enjoyed a measure of international 
power, for India was brought in to help the campaign, which she did 
by stopping the minting of silver. This, in conjunction with the 
panic deliberately induced by the New York bankers, caused the 
closing-down of silver mines, the shutting of factories, the crashing 
of banks, widespread ruin—and, of course, the repeal of the 
offending Act. Gold henceforward was to be the sole basis of cur- 
rency, as the bankers had planned. 

While crashes of this diabolical kind had often, as here, a political 
motive, it is to be noted that those at the heart of the conspiracy in- 
variably managed to turn the chaos to their own immense financial 
advantage. One direct result of the 1892 panic was the transference 
of the Union Pacific Railroad into the hands of Jacob Schiff, head 
of the banking firm of Ruhn, Loeb & Company—today the monarchs 
of international finance. A few years later, moreover, Schiff man- 
aged to bring the mighty Great Northern Pacific Railway crashing 
to the ground, and from the ensuing panic his firm emerged as the 
complete masters of American railway finance: through Northern 
Securities Company it controlled £264,200,000 worth of stock and 
became an acknowledged member of the Money Trust which domin- 
ated the entire field of American Capitalism. 

Jacob Schiff was now to be joined in Kuhn, Loeb & Company by 
Paul Warburg, scion of one of the great German banking families, 
and together they moved forward to the attainment of the second 
objective—a control of all currency through a central banking sys- 
tem. In 1907 there was another great crisis when the Knickerbocker 
Trust failed, not because of any general panic action by the ordinary 
investor, but because manipulators of the millionaire class wilfully 
created a run on the banks. From this debacle they emerged incom- 
parably more powerful, having bought up the stock of the ruined 
victims, which they held to re-sell at par. At the same time the 
Steel Trust was able to complete its absolute monopoly. It may or 
may not have been a coincidence that Solomon Loeb, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company was a member of Knickerbocker Trust. At any 
rate the attainment of a central banking system was brought very 
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much nearer to fulfilment—that consummation so devoutly wished 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Appalled at the ducks and drakes which 
were being played with the money-system, many genuine idealists 
in the United States—chief among them Woodrow Wilson and 
William Jennings Bryan, the doughty foe of the Money-Power— 
determined upon large-scale reforms to create order in place of the 
prevailing brigandage. A / it so happened that there was a gentle. 
man at hand only too happy to help them. His name was Mr. Paul 
Warburg! What did they want? To secure stability in the price 
level? Why, Mr. Warburg had the precise specific up his sleeve—a 
Federal Reserve System which would hold reserves centrally and 
despatch supplies of credit at once to any necessitous bank in the 
system that might call for them. His plan, in most essentials, was 
the one adopted, and on December 20th, 1913, Mr. Carter Glass, 
sincerely denouncing the old laissez-faire order, secured the passage 
through the House of Representatives of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the vital clause of which, when the Bill was introduced, was a pro- 
vision for the fixing of the discount rate to promote stability in the 
price level: how ironical was it, therefore, that when the Bill 
emerged these words ‘ to promote stability in the price level ’ were 
surreptitiously dropped! At subsequent investigations officials of 
the Federal Reserve Board even denied that such had ever been its 
function. Two years later, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, our Ambassador 
to the United States, placed on record the fact that the group of 
financiers associated with Kuhn, Loeb & Company had become sup- 
reme in America, and that Paul Warburg was the Federal Reserve 
Board! William Jennings Bryan lived long enough to stand aghast 
at the horrified thought of what his name, in all innocence, had 
helped to bring into being, but no such shame cast a shadow on the 
happiness of Warburg and his friends, who now had exclusive power 
of note issue to the reserve banks, as well as power to fix the dis- 
count rate, which meant, of course, power to determine the amount 
of money in existence. They had conquered America: they were 
now ready to conquer the world. 

It has been suggested that revolution is a good friend to the 
finance-capitalists, but they have an even better friend—war. War 
makes them-the dictators of mankind. How lucky for them that, the 
year following the setting up of the Federal Reserve Board, a wart 
should duly have arrived to complete their happiness! War has 
several advantages. It places the nations engaged therein in urgent 
need of credits, which the financiers can bestow on their own terms. 
It unsettles things, making it easier to change the masters of 4 
people. And in this particular way it seemed likely that many kings 
would lose their thrones—a pleasurable thought for those who op- 
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posed to the Monarchial State the larger beatitude of the Bankers’ 
State. In particular, and for motives which need not be investigated 
in this strictly non-racial treatise, the Kuhn, Loeb bankers had their 
eye on one monarch whose head, above all others, they wished to 
see rolled in the sand—the head of the Czar of all the Russians. 
That is one reason why, in 1914, they were’so ardently pro-German 
and so hostile to Britain. The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 changed 
all that. Simple people imagine that the Russian Revolution was a 
protest against just such a system of wicked financial manipulation 
as I have described. What would be their surprise if they knew that 
the Bolsheviks were directly subsidized by—can they guess?— 
Mssrs. Schiff, Paul Warburg, Max Warburg and the entire Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company outfit! The first war objective, therefore, was 
gained when Imperial Russia fell. There was no longer the same rea- 
son for hating Britain, especially as Britain had done that which 
arouses love in the hearts of all true money-lenders—got hopelessly 
and inextricably into their debt. The late Lord Reading negotiated 
with the United States a loan of £1,000,000,000, which that op- 
timistic gentleman promised that we should repay on demand— 
and in gold! Thereafter there was no need for the Schiffs and the 
Warburgs to worry about Britain: we were safely in the bag. And if 
the war ended with the defeat of Germany and Austria—well, that 
would be at least two more crowned heads out of the way of a 
bankers’ world state. America duly entered the war on our side! 
First fruits of the great victory for the Wall-Street financiers was 
the extension of their power to Britain and the Dominions, forcing 
us to surrender our command of the seas, to break our alliance with 
Japan, and, in a very short time, to return to the gold-standard, 
after which their associated concerns, such as General Electric, be- 
gan to acquire our capital assets. They penetrated into every part of 
Europe and Africa. In China they became supreme in the inter- 
national financial consortium which was formed to exploit that 
country. They were active in India. They conquered all South 
America except the Argentine. And in the United States itself they 
went from strength to strength by using the mechanism of the 
Federal Reserve Board for purposes diametrically the opposite from 
that for which it had supposedly been formed: that is, instead of 
forwarding supplies of credit when necessary to avoid a panic, they 
used the opportunity again and again to cut off credit supplies al- 
together. By such means, in the early twenties, they encouraged 
the farmers under boom conditions to borrow and expand their en- 
terprises, and then promptly called in the loans, delivering thou- 
sands into bankruptcy. Precisely the same technique caused the 
panic of 1929, which led to the great crash of 1931. Orthodox econo- 
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mists attribute this later disaster to the failure of the Creditanstalt 
in Vienna, arguing that it set in motion the whole succession of 
breakdowns which followed throughout the world. That, however, 
is a very incomplete picture of the actual situation. Mr. Lous 1. 
McFadden, Chairman of the U.S. House of Representatives Bank. 
ing and Currency Committee, referring to the New York Stock Ex. 
change collapse which began the American end of the slump, de- 
clared: “‘It was not accidental. It was a carefully contrived occur. 
rence . . . the international bankers sought to bring about a con 
dition of despair here so that they might emerge as the rulers of us 
all.’’ Nothing could be less equivocal than that. What cannot be 
denied is that in 1928 the Federal Reserve Board was feverishly ex- 
panding credit to create a boom, and next year as feverishly re. 
stricting credit to create a slump. Major C. H. Douglas, in his book, 
“‘The Brief for the Prosecution’’, asserts that the motive of the 
financiers was to crush the many industrialists who, because of pros- 
perous times, had begun to ‘“‘muscle-in’’ on the moneylending 
racket. This is not to argue, of course, that the crisis in the German 
banking system did not deepen and broaden the slump: the default. 
ing on reparations in 1931 led directly to the London crash. But 
even here a decisive part had been played by the Wall-Street mani- 
pulators. Throughout the evil Weimar régime in Germany, the 
American group, in collaboration with their associates in Germany, 
had been conducting a colossal fraud at the expense of the Ameri- 
can people. Worthless German script and much of very little worth 
were freely accepted, largely through the instrumentality of Paul 
Warburg, as security for towering cash advances—computed by Mr. 
McFadden as over 30,000,000,000 dollars beyond the value of all the 
German bonds—and these advances were poured into Germany 
(some, through Germany into ‘‘anti-capitalist’’ Russia), to make 
for international usury the most joyous gala period of its long ani 
unsavoury history. The game could not last: what is more, its per 
petrators knew that it could not last, and had persuaded President 
Hoover, in 1931, to stand by with a moratorium to tide their friends 
in Germany over the worst of their difficulties. Mr. McFadden, 
speaking of the moratorium, said: ‘‘If the German internation 
financiers of Wall Street had not had this job waiting to be done, 
Herbert Hoover would never have been elected President of the 
United States.’’ Describing the agency by which the business hai 
been engineered, he told Congress: ‘‘We have in this country one 
of the most corrupt institutions the world has ever known. I refer 
the Federal Reserve Board and Federal Reserve Banks. This evi 
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and the signature of this Government to the swindlers and specula- 
tors of all nations. This is what happens when a country forsakes its 
constitution and gives its sovereignty over public currency to private 
interests. Give them the flag and they will sell it.’’ 

This time, however, the Federal Reserve Board group had over- 
reached itself. Although the result of the world-wide crashes had 
been to strengthen the power of the big combines everywhere, and 
greatly to increase bank holdings of industrial stock, the slump 
nevertheless went too far; much further than it was intended to go. 
Two signal events proclaimed this fact. First, Great Britain, in a 
desperate attempt to extricate herself, was forced off gold and ob- 
liged to insulate her economy within a sterling area and a system 
of Imperial Preference. Repeated attempts. have been made by the 
dollar-manipulators to crash the sterling area: only now are they 
about to succeed. To this mild but not incompetent British insur- 
rection was added a much more terrifying phenomenon. Out of a 
Germany devastated by the Money-Power arose—Adolf Hitler. 


(To be concluded). A. K. CHESTERTON. 


THE SYSTEM 

May I animadvert upon the editorial, ‘No Escape’, in BLackFRIARS, 
March, 1946, in so far as it blames Catholic financiers and em- 
ployers for attributing social injustice to the capitalist system rather 
than to their own selfishness and immorality? I think I am_ fairly 
entitled to be heard on this subject, because I thought exactly the 
same as the Editor while I was a looker-on and an arm-chair critic. 
As soon as I was practically involved in industry, however, I found 
that the individual is almost completely helpless and that it is the 
system that is to blame, a fact for which Leo XIII., in Rerum Nova- 
rum, did not allow, but for which Pius XI., in Quadragesimo Anno, 
significantly did allow. 

Yes, I thought exactly the same as Leo XIII and the Editor, and 
when I unexpectedly found myself the owner of a factory, I set to 
work to find out what I ought to do in order to treat the workmen 
with justice. I got the matter clear to my satisfaction and embodied 
my findings in a book with the suggestive title of Wage Slavery. 
Doubtless that book is full of faults, but at least it is standing evi- 
dence that I approached the subject explicitly as one of personal 
morality, of my duties to my employees. Moreover, it did not end in 
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talk, but I made a serious attempt to put my theory into practice, 
for not merely did I think it right, but I looked forward with great 
pleasure to giving the men a fair deal. In the innocence of my heart 
I supposed myself free to do what I thought right and wanted to do. 

This was rank individualism, when one considers it, and I was 
just as much a disturber of the peace as any other man who gets a 
bee in his bonnet and sets out to do what is not done in his com. 
munity. I meant well and thought my theory to be the truth—but 
then, so did the other people in the community. We are members 
one of another, even in the natural order, and the other members 
very naturally objected to my upsetting the established economic 
system. Quite politely and kindly, but firmly, it was conveyed to 
me from all quarters, that I would’get no help in my crazy scheme. 
The bank manager, for example, was a personal friend of mine, but 
he told me that neither his bank nor any other would support me; 
and since no one can get along without help, it was a case of ac- 
quiescing or closing down the factory. 

Now, I should be glad to be told, yes or no: was it my duty to 
close down the factory and throw the men out of work, simply be- 
cause I could not do for them all that I thought right and wanted to 
do? I conscientiously judged it wiser to turn my thoughts to chang. 
ing the system, and to carrying on within the system in the mean- 
time, keeping the men in their jobs and treating them with all the 
humanity possible. 

Nor does it prick my conscience that I let the business. grow. For 
some years it remained a privately owned factory, in which I was 
on friendly terms with each man and was able to do them small 
kindnesses. There are those of our moralists who regard private com- 
panies of this kind as tolerable, but not large limited-liability com- 
panies. Did I, then, do wrong to let the business outgrow the small 
private company stage? Now, after twenty-five years, it is a large 
and perfectly normal public company, with many branches and sub- 
sidiaries employing thousands of men, and my shareholding in its 
capital is only a small fraction of the whole. I am not boasting of 
the development as an achievement, and in any case the growth is 
not due to my efforts, but to those of an organising genius whom I 
was fortunate enough to engage; but can it be seriously contended 
that I did wrong to engage him and to let him exercise his abilities? 

In my conscientious opinion it is the system that is at fault, and 
that is why men are turning to Socialism and Communism and the 
New Deal. And we Catholics, too, have our solution, the Corpora- 
tive Order outlined by Pius XI. I submit that we should be working 
for that instead of blaming one another for not doing, as individuals, 
what we are not ‘free to do. J. K. Heypon. 
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REVIEWS 
RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


Tue ANALYsis oF SociaL CHANGE. By Godfrey and Monica Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press; 7s. 6d.). ‘ 

Dr Wilson’s tragic death at an early age last year has taken from 
Social Anthropology a man of talent and promise. He had shown 
ability as a field-worker in Centrai Africa and a grasp of theoretical 
problems in the papers in which he handled his field material. In 
this book he and his wife, an anthropologist of distinction herself, 
under her maiden name of Monica Hunter, have attempted to give 
a general theory of social change, with special reference to the 
changes now taking place in native African societies. Their achieve- 
ment is rather in the plan than in the carrying of it out, for the book 
is more an effort to create a conceptual technique to make analysis 
possible than an analysis. of a body of social facts. 

Few would challenge its theme. The authors hold that as sociolo- 
gists they must make certain assumptions if sociological writings are 
to be more than a mere chronicle of accidental, and therefore in- 
comprehensible, events: that facts in the social fields are objectively 
intelligible, that social relations form a coherent system, and that 
every society tends to a state of equilibrium. A further assumption 
is that the total degree of interdependence, or intensity of relations, 
between persons in a society is the same for all human societies. 
From this it follows that the main general difference between primi- 
tive communities and civilized*communities lies in the range of in- 
terdependence. It is a difference of social scale, both geographical 
and historical. Primitive peoples have a very narrow scale, or a very 
restricted range of relations, between persons in space and time. 
Direct relations may be limited to a tribe and indirect relations to a 
congeries of adjacent tribes, while corporate life may not go beyond 
small village and kinship groups. Likewise the relations between 
persons in time are limited to direct transmission of knowledge and 
tradition from one generation to the next. By contrast, members of 
civilized societies have a wide range of relations, both direct and in- 
direct, and they derive their ideas and beliefs from Semitic, Greek, 
and other ancient sources. 

Social development has always been the change of narrow scale 
societies into larger scale societies, and with the extension of range 
of social relations have taken place other changes: political cen- 
tralization, complementary diversity, increased control over environ- 
ment, structural complexity, non-magicality, and increased social 
mobility. One of the most noticeable and important changes that 
take place when a society expands is that, whilst distant relations 
increase and intensify, near relations decrease and weaken. Thus, 
as political institutions develop through social expansion and the 
State arises, the wide network of kinship ties so characteristic of 
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primitive societies contracts and the feelings of obligation towards 
kinsmen outside the family become sluggish. Patriotism is evoked 
by the State or nation instead of by village, lineage, tribe, or clan. 
All this will appear probable to those who have given any consider. 
ation to the matter. The authors go on to assert that increase in 
scale produces not less but more freedom in personal relations and 
that greater autonomy in the narrower relation goes with greater 
subordination in the wider. 


The change over from a narrow scale society to a wide scale oot 
always produces some maladjustment and where the change is bo 
rapid and uneven it causes disequilibrium, with its resultant misery 
to the persons involved in the process. Opposition exists in every 
society, but in a stable society only as diversity and competition 
within particular fields of common values. Maintenance of uniform- 
ity within a group implies maintenance of diversity between it and 
other groups. Opposition, in this sense, between groups within the 
same society is a principle of social structure itself. But where there 
is radical opposition, where fundamental values are no longer 
shared, there comes about a state of disequilibrium in which all be- 
lief, all law, all thought and logic, all morals, and all conventions, 
are challenged. Social relations lose that interconsistency and coher- 
ence which alone make social life possible. In the end a community 
in which this is happening must by some means restore its social 
equilibrium or perish. 

We all know that a state of disequilibrium exists in Europe. In 
Central Africa, where the authors worked and from where they 
draw most of their examples, it is even more pronounced. Politically 
and economically the native peoples of Central Africa have become 
part of a world society, but their ideas, their religious beliefs and 
rites, their magic and witchcraft, their marriage customs, their 
family and kinship relations, and so forth, are very largely those of 
their old pre-European narrow scale society. At every point of their 
social life, therefore, there is inconsistency, amounting often to 
glaring contradictions and open conflict. The authors attribute this 
radical disharmony not so much to the change from a narrow to 4 
wide scale society, or even to the pace of the change, but to its un- 
evenness. The Central African Negro is now wide scale in some 
things and narrow scale in others. For instance, Africans attach 
great importance to open hospitality -and one of their reasons for 
taking more than one woman to wife is to be able to keep open house 
and entertain lavishly. When they become Christians and mono 
gamous they still try to entertain as before and, as in their present 
economy this is impossible, conflict arises between the monogamous 
rule of their new faith and the custom of their pagan fathers. To 
take another example: the filial obedience demanded by their cul- 
ture comes into conflict with the irresistible attraction European 
towns and way of life have for young men who have, by European 
policy and prejudices, above all by the segregation policy pursued in 
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South Africa and elsewhere, for this policy is, as the authors say, 
little more than an attempt to keep White and Black relations 
tenuous in all except the economic sphere. 

The authors conclude that the disharmony in social relations. now 
evident in most parts of the world, and in a particularly distressing 
form in Central Africa, is due chiefly to the range and intensity of 
material relations having outrun religious inclusiveness. In a phrase 
which has become a commonplace, material progress has out- 
stripped moral progress. They use the word religion in a wide sense 
of philosophy with its dogmas and assumptions and the moral values 
which go with these. Harmony, order, and equilibrium in social life 
cannot be brought about through political and economic expansion 
unless at the same time the people brought into political and econo- 
mic relations share the same basic dogmas and values. If they have 
the same fundamental dogmas and values great diversity and com- 
petition are compatible with social stability and concord within a 
world society. One can only regret that Dr Wilson did not live long 
enough to develop this theme in partnership with his wife. 

E. E. Evans-PritcHarp. 


A CurIsTIAN IN REvott. By J. F. T. Prince. (Douglas Organ; 6s.). 
Through this small but smouldering book Fr Prince aims to harpoon 
the consciences of those who are described as ‘‘Neglectful Chris- 
tians’’. He makes a sincere and stimulating appeal for a fuller 
understanding of the social obligations which are a part of the Chris- 
tian Heritage. In no uncertain language, he calls for a revolt 
against the apologist of Capitalism, who misuses the teaching of the 
Church to defend the exploitation of his fellow men. We are re- 
minded of the necessity to study and digest the Papal Encyclicals, 
and, having done so, we must devote our energies to the further- 
ance of their practical application. Only in this manner can human- 
ity expect to survive the twin onslaughts of Capitalism and Com- 
munism. 

The author urges a constructive revolution by Catholics which 
will secure the position of the family as the social unit; ‘‘renewing 
all things in Christ—economics not excluded’’. The possibility of 
such an appeal being successful is evident from the growth of Cath- 
olic influence in continental left-wing politics. In England, of 
course, the position is not so favourable, nevertheless, many Cath- 
olics are associating themselves with progressive movements, and 
their integrity and judgment may well earn the respect and atten- 
tion of the extremists among their colleagues. It is regrettable to 
read that frequently the Christian who finds himself in verbal con- 
flict with the average communist is out-manoeuvered. Yet, by avail- 
ing himself of the weapons provided by the Church, he has the 
moral certainty of victory. 

Fr Prince, in his revolt, has. used forceful language, which sore 
may find disturbing; but he forbears to raise a smokescreen of com- 
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promise, behind which so many Christians are sheltering today. For 
this last reason alone he deserves the attention of all who profess 
Christianity. Maurice 


Towarps Curistian Democracy. By Sir Stafford Cripps. (Allen & 
Unwin; 5s.). 

Nearly a hundred years ago Sewell, the founder of Radley, wrote 
to Gladstone: ‘‘Let us have a few men standing up everywhere 
throughout the country in the legislature, in the Churches, in ou 
schools, in Society, announcing truth as it is, and in a very short 
time, unless God has decreed otherwise, the Nation will be brought 
round.’’ Reading this latest work of Sir Stafford Cripps one is irre- 
sistably reminded of these words, in so far as his book is that rare 
phenomenon, a profession of religious faith by a Cabinet minister. 
In style it is uneven and jerky, but this very ruggedness seems to 
increase the sincerity and almost evangelistic fervour of the mes- 
sage. In its essentials it is simple, for he insists on two points: per- 
sonal sanctification and Christian action, summed up by outlining 
the task of Christians as ‘First, so to conduct ourselves as _ in- 
dividual Christians that, in spite of the difficulties of our surround- 
ings, we may work towards the establishment of God’s Kingdom 
here on earth; and second, so to influence and change our social, 
economic and political environment as to encourage both ourselves 
and others to take the Christian way of life.’’ 

Much of what Sir Stafford writes has already been said, and per- 
haps better said, by social Catholics and by the large school of 
thought among our non-Catholic brethren who express themselves 
through Christendom and The Christian News-Letter; and so the 
interest of this book lies more in the person who says it. The theo- 
logical basis is perhaps a little vague, and there is an almost impatient 
tone about the references to the ‘‘theological complexities that 
have grown up around and encumbered Christ’s teaching over the 
last nineteen hundred years’. On the question of property, he 
wishes to see all private property abolished that gives one 
individual power over another because ‘‘I know of no Christian prin- 
ciple or teaching which lays down the sanctity of private property.” 
This surely argues a blind spot, because it is difficult to see how 
men who oppress one another as individuals, which Sir Stafford 
admits, will cease to do so when they become completely dependent 
on ‘‘the State’’, even when it is qualified by the magic words ‘‘de- 
mocratically controlled”. A criticism that one might hazard is that 
Sir Stafford has fallen into the latter-day error of assuming that the 
use of the adjective ‘‘democratic’’ confers grace ex opére operato. 

In fine, despite its blemishes, a book to be welcomed not only be- 
cause of its provenance but because of its simplicity and sincerity 
and its reassertion of a Christian humanism. J. Firzsrmons. 


Doom anD Resurrection. By J. L. Hromadka. (S.C.M.; 5s.). 
Dr Hromadka describes the currents which have swept civilisation, 
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as we knew it, into oblivion, and meditates upon the hopes which 
suggests its resurrection. The book includes a commentary on “‘re- 
presentative ideas and personalities of modern European thought 
and life.”’ Thus the publishers’ blurb, and the introduction pro- 
mises the reader contact with ideas . . . ‘‘that have been repre- 
sentative of the major trends in European thought and life in the 
period of the Continent’s greatest tragedy. Here appears Stefan 
Zweig, the exiled man of letters, who in Rio de Janeiro, the earth’s 
loveliest city, takes his own life because years of homeless and up- 
rooted wandering have deprived him of the necessary spiritual] re- 
sources to make a completely new start. An introduction is given to 
the thought and significance of the great Dostoyevski. This Russian 
novelist sensed the oncoming of the Russian Revolution at a time 
when Europe basked in the sweetness and light of romantic ideal- 
ism. He diagnosed the sinister subterranean forces which were on 
the eve of disrupting the crust of Western Civilisation.’’ 

After which the reader must be prepared for the typical western 
estimate of Dostoyevski. He will find himself, in fact, engaged in 
studying the author’s. compatriot, Masaryk’s reaction to the Rus- 
sian novelist (and studying it at some length). And, unless he is al- 
ready of the initiated, adding Radel, Sombart, Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
to his Index Nominum. 

Here is a paragraph that gives some idea of the book’s orienta- 
tion. “How could we have understood it?’’ (The lack of prophetic 
sensitiveness and vision on the part of Protestant theology) ‘‘Pope 
Pius X wrestling in the years of 1907-1910 with Catholic modernism, 
was ahead of the main body of Protestant theology. The conserva- 
tive groups fortified behind the Maginot Line of antique Orthodoxy, 
or isolated preachers and professors opposing the general trend of 
the so-called liberal theology, did not serve as the adequately 
powerful voice so badly needed exactly at fhe turning point of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries.”’ 

When all is said and done it seems that the way out of Dr 
Hromadka’s scene of fog and disillusionment is to be by the road of 
Karl Barth’s Theology of Crisis; and we watch unrewarded for the 
Flame that consumeth all things. There is a fashion that has us 
foundering wordily between the Ark and the Rock. This book does 
not belong wholly to the category; but we could wish for more ap- 
preciation of the Schools without which we could not so much as 
discuss the Resurrection that is to follow the Judgment. 

J. F. T. Price. 


Tae Stupy or Pouitics. By D. W. Brogan. (Cambridge University 

Press; 1s. 6d.). 
The atom bomb was scarcely needed as evidence that the progress 
of man’s mastery over nature has been accompanied by a decline 
of certainty about her ways and moods. Being less confident in the 
exactitude of the sciences with which we thought ourselves familiar, 
We are more ready to accept Mr Brogan’s justification of the science 
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of politics, based as it must be on the incalculable ways of man him. 
self. We can approach the subject humbly, admitting our incap. 
acity to fathom the depths of man’s wickedness or to measure the 
infinite possibilities of the grace that may be in him, but still re 
cognising a permanence and universality in the human type which 
renders possible the construction of a true science and gratefully 
acknowledging the contributions which other recently developed 
studies may make it. As may be expected this brief inaugural lec. 
ture (well worth giving after six years’ occupancy of the chair) is 
thorough, allusive and witty; it is also deeply earnest and, with 
such a broad conception of the term as is here outlined, one may 
subscribe without reservation to the assertion: ‘‘In bad politics is 
our doom; in good politics is our only hope of salvation.’’ 


Epwarp Quiny. 


NEWMAN 

A Tripute To Newman. Essays on Aspects of His Life ani 

Thought. Edited by Professor Michael Tierney. (Browne ani 

Nolan; 15s.). 
If some of Eire’s past scholars have been betrayed into a perverse 
misinterpretation of Newman’s ideals and theories of university edv- 
cation, Professor Tierney’s volume shows eloquently that he 
scholars of today are ready to make handsome amends. Of cours 
Eire has never lacked Newman admirers and supporters. The first 
Catholic towards whom Newman felt any warm attraction was the 
Trish Dr. Russell of Maynooth. At the time of all the Modernist 
trouble it was the Irish Bishop O’Dwyer who wrote a spirited de 
fence of Newman’s orthodoxy, and won from Pius X a special letter 
of approbation. At no time of his Catholic life did he lack warm- 
hearted Irish support, and at no time since his death has. he been 
without Irish disciples. It was the sad accident of history that on 
several occasions those who have been least sympathetic have held 
positions of the greatest influence. Professor Tierney has produced 
a large and pleasing volume, which has the high merit of being ex 
tremely readable. He has wished the work to be Irish, and eleven of 
the thirteen contributors are Irish scholars. The lecture of Mgr. 
Ryan, at Beaumont, and those of other scholars at Belfast, shov 
that there must be many more scholars deeply interested in New- 
man than even this. book would suggest. 

The Englishman naturally turns to the chapters on Newman it 
Treland by Mr. Roger McHugh, Professor Tierney himself, and Mr. 
C. T. Curran. In these chapters there is real understanding. We 
catch a glimpse of the ascetic figure passing from the university 
buildings to the university church in St Stephen’s Green, to some 
an object of awe and reverence, to others a spirited companion, 1 
all a leader loved and admired. We witness his organizing abilities, 
his unflagging efforts to get things going, his insistence on personal 
influence, his happy and far-seeing choice of professors. We are 
made to feel the infinite difficulties of his position, the tragedy 
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his relations with Archbishop Cullen, and the help and sympathy of 
many Irish friends who thought differently from that uncompromis- 
ing and unimaginative ecclesiastic. Mr McHugh has already done 
much to rescue Newman’s name and work from misunderstanding 
in the introduction to his small volume, Newman on University 
Education. Here he writes in a vigorous, readable style, and throws 
much light on the impossibility of the situation and the sincerity of 
Newman’s struggle for Irish education. Professor Tierney tackles 
more critically Father Corcoran’s well-known attacks, and shows 
that the Aristotelian principles underlying Newman’s philosophy 
of education and those which sound Christian civilization has ever 
professed. All three chapters, coming from ardent and competent 
Trish — will give gratification to Newman lovers throughout 
the world. 


It was a happy thought to include chapters by the Rev. P. Rogers 
and Professor J. Hogan on the church and university background to 
Newman’s early life. The Church of England and the University of 
Oxford are at the best of times hard for outsiders to understand. 
This was more than ever true at the transitional period when New- 
man was called to take such a part in their transformation. 


Father Fergal McGrath, 8.J., is a competent Newman student, 
from whom we are not surprised to have a lucid account of some of 
the forces leading to his conversion. He rightly sees that there was 
never any question of a man harrassed by doubts seeking refuge in 
an authoritarian institution. On the contrary he had never suffered 
from doubts. The question was rather historical. He joined the 
Church of Rome when he saw it was the Christianity of history. 


Mr T. S. Gregory carries us away by his brilliance. He writes of 
Newman and Liberalism. At first he seems to be speaking mainly 
of political liberalism, and thinks that Newman, from an early age, 
had a puritanical hostility to all forms of revolution. However, it 
gradually emerges that Newman’s real struggle is against those 
forms of unfettered humanism which refuse to submit to the Incar- 
nation. Liberal Christianity is at bottom intolerance of all authority, 
including that of the God-man, whose human nature and utterances 
must be perfect, because of His divinity. 


The treatment of Newman’s two great philosophical works must 
inevitably be of a somewhat introductory character. Doctor Philbin, 
in an account of the Essay on Development recalls the important 
circumstances leadmg to it, without which its point might never 
be grasped. Beyond that, he is content to rebut some of the many 
superficial accusations levelled against a number of Newman’s in- 
tidental statements. Fr James, O.F.M.cap., on Newman as a 
Philosopher, is disappointing. He is dealing with the best known and 
most valued of Newman’s contributions to Catholic thought, and 
his chapter is the shortest in the volume. He gives us no apprecia- 
tion of the serious problems involved. In spite of the labours of Fr 
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Przywara, S.J., and many other Newman scholars, he follows the 
fashion of interpreting metaphysically some of Newman’s psycho. 
logical dicta; and, while linking Newman’s name with Locke and 
Berkeley—though Newman rarely mentions them but to criticiz 
them—he partially supports against Newman Locke’s theory of de. 
grees of assent. 

Fr Henry Tristram is as usual a delight to read. He gives a faith. 
ful account of Newman’s long association with the classics. Fr 
Aubrey Gwynn, on Newman and the Catholic Historian, Professor 
McLaughlin, on Newman and Science, and Dr Thomas Wall, o 
The Writer and Preacher, complete a fine Irish Tribute to Newman. 

H. Francois Davis. 


JoHN Henry Newman. By John Moody. (Sheed & Ward; 15s.). 


The literature on Newman grows apace and Mr Moody’s volume 
is outstandirg. It is an attempt—a successful one we think—to pro- 
vide what he terms ‘a balanced’ account of the Cardinal’s life as 
Protestant and as a Catholic. The author who, after passing through 
the various phases of Anglicanism and living for many years in the 
materialistic atmosphere which Newman so clearly foresaw and to 
which his writings are, as many are beginning to realise, so power 
ful an antidote, is peculiarly well equipped for his task. 

The various groups of thinkers who formed Newman and whom 
he himself was unconsciously forming: Whately, Butler, Keble, 
Pusey, followed by the Froudes, Isaac Williams and the Wilber- 
forces, to be followed in their turn by Ward, Oakeley, Faber and 
those who followed him into the Church, all had their share in pro- 
ducing the final result—the Cardinal of the Holy Roman Chureh, 
and all can surely claim a share in the amazing resuscitation of 
Catholicism since their day. 

Newman’s life may be well described as a series of crises, more 
precisely landmarks, as we now see them in perspective: the jour 
ney to Italy and what we might term the pathetic cry of ‘Lead, 
kindly Light’; the gradual realisation that while the Established 
Church was. based on the Reformation, that of Rome rested on the 
Fathers; the discovery that he had trusted too much to the great 
Anglican Divines, the ‘stupor mundi’ as they were termed, and his 
consequent determination to read the Fathers themselves, not, as 
he had hitherto done, merely to see whether they corroborated those 
Divines. It was. to the Alexandrians he went, more especially to St 
Athanasius and his handling of the Arian heresy. How far he read 
the Latin Fathers is not clear, he certainly could not have written 
Callista had he not read St Cyprian. Had he done more than dip 
into St Augustine? Yet it was that great Saint’s single apothegm 
which seems to have done more to remove the scales from his eyes: 
‘Securus judica orbis terrarum,’ a sentence which, owing to Wise- 
man’s quotation of it has since become classical. Did Newman look 
up ‘the reference? Presumably Wiseman gave it—I have not his 
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article in the Dublin by me and you will in vain search the Patristic 
Judicas for it. As a matter of fact the words occur in Contra Par- 
menianum, iii. 24; to realise their import the whole of that third 
book has to be read. For step by step the Bishop of Hippo leads up 
to that final sentence in which he crystallises his whole argument 
against the Donatist schism, the one word, so dear to Augustine 
since his conversion, ‘securus’, recurring throughout. 

The last stage was reached when, after his first Communion as a 
Catholic, Newman went straight to his desk and penned the ex- 
quisite lines with which he finished what was, in some senses, his 
greatest work, The Development of Doctrine. 

But we must close, though every page of Mr Moody’s volume 
makes us itch to quote. There is an important misprint on p. 215. 
On the cover is written ‘Veritas pravalebit’; but the text, 3. Esdras 
iv. 40, has “Magna est veritas et praevalet’, indeed the whole con- 
text demands the present tense. Newman’s studies of the Fathers 
are somewhat oddly described, p. 57, as ‘‘a favourite pastime’’. 
Father Bertrand Wilberforce is miscalled ‘Bernard’, p. 182. But 
these are slight blemishes in a volume which all admirers of the 
Cardinal will welcome. A useful list of Newman’s various published 
works is appended. Hueu Pops, O.P. 


Apotocra Pro Vrra Sua. By CarpinaL Newman. Introduction by 
Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.). 

A welcome reprint, though we regret the absence of the ‘blots’ so 

characteristic of the original edition. The Introduction is excellent 

for it gives extracts from Kingsley’s correspondence which are less 


‘known. The editor might perhaps have added that on hearing of 


Kingley’s death Newman at once said Mass for the repose of his 

soul. H.-P. 
VARIA 

Grace. By Joseph Barker, C.R. (Mirfield Books, Dacre Press; 3s.). 

This is a brief and attractive Anglican presentation of a great theme. 

Its author combines learning with a gift for popular exposition. In- 


evitably, in so short a compass, the deeper implications of the sub- 


ject are left in the background; though, where they emerge, Catho- 
li¢-theologians are unlikely to feel reassured. Grace is, of course, re- 
cognised as supremely the gift of God, but the stress is on its 
function of perfecting human nature, raising man to “‘his highest 
possible moral stature’. The chapter- on ‘‘Natural and Super- 
natural’ hardly comes to grips with the real issues involved; there 
is no evidence that the author has studied the all-important con- 


‘cept of the soul’s ‘obediential potency’ to grace. In consequence, 
one gets the impression that the supernatural forms a sort of con- 


tinuum with the natural; which is not the Catholic view of it. St 
‘Athanasius, to whom appeal is made, great as was his contribution 
to the theology of the Incarnation, is not conspicuously the Doctor 
of Grace. Harnack, in a remark not without relevance to our present 
context, found in him ‘‘an inability to distinguish between nature 
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and grace.’’ St Augustine, on the other hand, is alluded to with a 
surprising lack of cordiality; his conflict with Pelagius is regarded 
as ‘‘wearisome controversy’’. St Thomas’s influence on the author 
appears to be nil. The fact that grace is essentially a revealed 
mystery is obscured by a too humanistic and empirical approach. 
‘The catholic doctrine of the supernatural means that life may be- 
come a series of delightful surprises’’. All things considered, we are 
at quite a distance from the Catholic Church’s teaching on grace. 
A.G. 


TRANSLATION (Lonpon). Edited by Neville Braybrook and Eliza- 

beth King. Phoenix Press; 1945. 

This booklet starts a series which will, its editors hope, “‘open a 
new channel in English letters’’—that underrated channel which 
translators explore. What is not done formally and on purpose 
will probably not get done at all; and you have to be rather a 
peculiar person to be interested in translation as a craft, intrinsic- 
ally. Hence our thanks are doubly due to the editors for starting 
something so incapable of starting itself. Besides this small col- 
lection—small, yet ten languages have been pillaged—is worth 
having for its own sake, in spite of the tedious Aragon and a few dull 
renderings of better poets. Somewhat randomly I would pick out 
the work of Allan Laing, Hugo Manning and Vernon Watkins as 
showing hints of a special distinction. Some have been over-bold: 
thus John Heath-Stubbs is quite at his ease with Petrarch and 
quite out of tune with Leopardi; and Vernon Watkins gives us 4 
magnificent Hélderlin and a very tame Ronsard. 

It is all very curious. These double-tongued poems: ten lan- 

guages echoing in English. K.F. 
Tue Porerry or Nora Grace. (Dublin: Cahill & Co.; 5s.). 
An introduction by Oliver St. John Fogarty pays just tribute to 
the “‘slender spirit fair’’ of Nora Grace, who died at ge: ge and 
left behind her a few lyrics to give some hint of what she might 
have achieved. As it is, this exquisitely produced volume deserves 
a welcome for revealing, amidst the contemporary poetical Babel, 
a quiet serenity of mood knowing that ‘‘minds moored to earth 
must love the sky.”’ LE. 
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